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MORE ABOUT WELWYN. 


Aw agreeable surprise awaited us. The article, 
‘A Week at Welwyn,’ is represented as having 
had only one fault. It was too short. Could we 
not say something more about that pleasant part 
of Herts and its people, above all, of its trees, its 
hedgerows, and its nightingales? We must tell 
about the nightingales. So encouraged, we have 
drawn on memory, and offer a few additional par- 
ticulars concerning a neighbourhood so suggestive 
of agreeable recollections, 

In driving from the Welwyn railway station to 
Digswell Hill, we have occasion to pass through a 
broad double avenue of trees, of great age and 
magnitude. The avenue is detached from any 
residence, and is not easily accounted for. On the 
spot, the conjecture is, that the avenue had in 
some way led to a monastic establishment, or to 
the old baronial manor-house of Digswell, which 
is now superseded by a modern mansion of the 
same name, immediately adjoining Digswell parish 
church. But conjectures about avenues of old 
trees are in this quarter of Herts almost infinite, 
and we give them up. 

As forming a church road to Digswell, there is a 
very grand avenue of trees, locally known as the 
Monk’s Walk, which is worth going a long way to 
see. In the ground sloping down from the church 
to the Mimram, there are likewise some splendid 
trees, Spanish chestnuts and oaks. On measuring 
one of the oaks, at about four feet from the 
root, we found its girth to be nineteen feet. The 
soil of Herts, which consists of a reddish loam and 
gravel, resting on chalk with flints, seems, along 
with the genial climate, to be favourable to the 
growth of trees. Not molested, but suffered to 
grow and grow in their symmetry and magnifi- 
cence for centuries, there the same trees are now 
still before us, which had shaded processions of 
monks, troops of knights in armour, and kings in 
their royal cavaleades hundreds of years since. 
Mansions and families pass away ; Plantagenets, 
Tudors, and Stuarts disappear; there, however, 
stand those huge trees which have seen them all 


out, still possessing apparently the’green vigour of 
youth. ‘Trees are the glory of Herts! 

Digswell Hill, the place of our short residence, 
which is about a mile and a half south of Welwyn, 
is situated in the centre of as pleasing a district as 
can be found in England. On one side are the 
woods of the Frythe, and on the other the pictur- 
esque park of Digswell Rectory, and wood of 
Sherrards, from which, every evening, resounded 
the musical piping of nightingales, blended with 
the dulcet notes of the cuckoo. With casements 
thrown open, this concert of birds was every even- 
ing our enjoyment before retiring to rest, the 
heart, as it were, being lifted up in unison with 
the feathered choristers of the neighbourhood. At 
such times, we could not help recalling the quaint 
remarks of old Izaak Walton: ‘The nightingale, 
another of my airy creatures, breathes such sweet, 
loud music out of her little instrumental throat, 
that it might make mankind to think miracles are 
not ceased. He that, at midnight, when the very 
labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have 
very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the 
rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of 
her voice, might well be lifted above earth, and 
say: Lord, what music hast thou provided for the 
saints in Heaven, when thou affordest bad men 
such music on Earth !’ 

Nightingales became a kind of study, and we 
picked up a few particulars regarding them. Herts 
is with them a favourite county. They arrive 
annually about the middle of April. The males 
first make their appearance, as if to reconnoitre, 
and look out for proper nestling-places. After 
about a fortnight, when the females have arrived, 
pairing begins. The interval which elapses pre- 
vious to the completion of this domestic arrange- 
ment, is a critical time for the males, for then the 
London bird-trapper plies his infamous trade, and 
the poor nightingale becomes a prey and a captive. 
If caught, after having paired, he is almost value- 
less to the bird-dealer ; for deprived of the society 
of his mate, he pines in his solitary imprisonment, 
ceases to sing, and dies of what we might call 
a broken heart—a mournful instance of man’s 
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heartless outrage on the affections. We were glad 
to learn that the magistrates of Herts, under the 
powers of a recent statute, are using every exertion 
to check depredations on the song-birds in their 
neighbourhood, and that, by their vigilance, night- 
ingales are on the whole not greatly molested by 
marauders, 

The song of the nightingale is not confined to 
the night, as its name imports (Saxon, galan, to 
sing), but is heard in the morning, and also at 
times during the day, when it mingles with the 
general chorus of blackbirds, thrushes, finches, and 
other warblers. At night, however, or late in the 
evening, the nightingale is heard to perfection. 
Moisture in the atmosphere did not seem greatly 
to discourage its song. 

Nightingales are thought to be capricious in 
their choice of a locality. They do not, it is said, 
make their appearance in the west, or extreme 
west, of England, nor further north than York. 
Yet there are known exceptions to this rule. 
They have been heard at Carlisle; and while 
writing this, we observe by a newspaper that in 
the present season they have been seen and heard 
at Dingwall, in Ross-shire. A mild temperature 
seems to attract them less than an abundance of 
trees and thickets. They like a place with thick 
hawthorn hedges, to which, with a sense of pro- 
tection, they may resort with their young. They 
must also be in the neighbourhood of streams. 
Any attempt to naturalise them in a locality with- 
out offering these inducements, would probably 
fail. Among the woods and hedgerows of Herts, 
on the margin of the Lea, the Mimram, and other 
rivers, they revel in quarters adapted to their 
nature and tastes. 

Lying on the route from the north to London, 
Hertfordshire affords a specimen of the different 
kinds of highways provided from time to time 
for the use of the traveller. One gets a glimpse of 
progressive improvement in roads. In looking 
around us, we see first, snatches of the old Roman, 
or, perhaps more correctly, British, roads, known 
as Watling Street, and Ermin Street, still distinct, 
with portions of other old roads in a northerly 
direction now disused, grass-grown, and silent 
amidst woods and dells, which at best had only 
accommodated horse-riders and strings of animals 
with pack-saddles. Yet these poor narrow path- 
ways, deserted, and now receptacles for drifted 
leaves in autumn, are the roads of English history, 
and have some notice in military annals. 

After serving their day, the ancient bridle-roads 
were superseded by regular highways, of which 
we here and there see portions forming cross, or 
an inferior class of roads through the country. 
With all their inconvenience these roads were a 
great advance on a previous state of things. True, 
they were generally narrow, and awfully full of 
ruts, out of which vehicles had sometimes a diffi- 
culty in getting without a breakage of wheels or 
axles. But as nothing better could be got, they 
were submitted to with a wonderful degree of 


patience. It was by one of these roads that James 
I. made his progress from Scotland to take posses- 
sion of the English throne in 1603. A state-coach 
was not attempted. The king, with the royal 
retinue, rode on horseback. It was a slow process, 
but James was in no hurry. He liked to make 
short stages from county to county, and loiter, and 
feast, and gossip, and harangue, and dispute (if in 
Latin, so much the better) at gentlemen’s houses 
by the way. 

On entering Hertfordshire, he was met by the 
sheriff, Sir Edward Denny, who escorted him on 
his journey, attended, says an old chronicler, ‘ by 
a goodly company of proper men, being in number 
sevenscore, suitably apparelled, their liveries blew 
coates, with sleeves parted in the middest, buttoned 
behind in jerkin fashion, and white doublets, and 
hats and feathers, and all of them mounted on 
horses with red saddles, Sir Edward, a worthy 
knight of a deliver spirit and agil body, being in a 
rich sute of yellow dun colour, somewhat near the 
colour of the horse and furniture. And thus, in 
brave manner, he conducted his Majestie.” To 
think of the royal cavalcade winding its way 
through these narrow old ways! It was, of course, 
by one of them that Roderick Random and Strap 
are described by Smollett as having made out that 
adventurous journey to London at the tail of the 
travender wagon. 

Next, in point of time, came the Great North 
Road, engineered by Telford, leaving the former 
highways to sink for the most part into the condi- 
tion of cross roads, but greatly improved as respects 
surface. Turning and winding, between high green 
banks crowned with hedges in full leaf, they add 
much to the general beauty. They conduct us 
through hamlets of ten to a dozen cottages, stuck 
on the margin of a slip of common, on which 
browse a donkey, one or two goats, and perhaps 
half-a-dozen geese, for the solacement of which 
there is a small pond at one corner of the green- 
sward, where the horses of carriers and wayfarers 
may, if thirsty, take a drink in passing. As to 
carriers of the old school, we learn by sundry 
tokens that railways have not quite finished them. 
We see by a little sign-board that one of them goes 
to and returns from London twice a week, to exe- 
cute commissions for the neighbourhood. As we 
pass, it is one of the carrier's off-days. His tilted 
cart is standing without the horse in front of his 
door, preparatory for to-morrow morning’s journey 
to town. One likes to know, that amidst the 
tremendous bustle going forward in the world, 
there is some use, and still a crust, for the old 
village carrier, and his very decent brown nag. 

Telford’s Great North Road excels as a piece of 
engineering. Hills are cut down, hollows are 
banked up, to produce a spacious and level high- 
way, only with such proper ups and downs as were 
suited to relieve the ‘collar-work’ of the poor 
horses, which in gallant style dragged the mail- 
coaches from London to Edinburgh in what was 
considered the marvellously brief space of fifty-four 
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hours—two days and two nights on the road! Last 
of all, in this catalogue of public thoroughfares, we 
have the Great Northern line of railway, by which, 
without exciting any particular remark, the same 
feat of travelling from the metropolis to the Scottish 
capital is now performed in nine hours and a half. 
A history with not a little sentiment could be made 
out of these several thoroughfares, but this is not 
the place for it. So we pass on to other topics. 

By what may be called a mutual arrangement, 
the gentlemen of Herts enjoy the privilege of driv- 
ing through each other’s grounds ; and it was only 
by means of this kind, that we were enabled to 
visit the principal parks in the neighbourhood, 
and note their several beauties of scenery. Thus 
in going to Queen Hoo Hall, we took the route 
through Tewin Water Park, a very pretty stretch 
of ground, consisting mainly of the valley of the 
Mimram, abounding in rows and clumps of old 
beeches, with intervening glades dotted over with 
patches of ferns. Here sometimes take place, 
as we were informed, the picturesque meets of 
hunting-parties ; for Herts is a hunting county, 
according to old fashions, with very sufticient 
kennels of stag-hounds, fox-hounds, and harriers. 
In the course of the drive, we pass near the man- 
sion of Tewin Water, situated on the northern 
margin of the small river, which is here expanded 
beyond its usual breadth. 

Further on, beyond the sweep of the park, 
formerly stood Tewin House, which, as we are 
told, was built by General Sabine, one of Marl- 
borough’s officers. A degree of interest was 
attached to this mansion from its connection 
with a remarkable incident in domestic history, 
that reminds us of the long and illegal con- 
finement of Lady Grange, by orders of her hus- 
band, in one of the remote Hebridean isles, at 
a time when such things could be effected with 
impunity. As the story of Lady Grange (narrated 
in the Traditions of Edinburgh) has always been 
thought singular, we may attempt to revive the 
remembrance of a very similar outrage. It will 
be necessary to go somewhat into the history of 
Tewin. 

Early in the last century, the property—and a 
fine property it is—was acquired by James Fleet, 
son of Sir John Fleet, Lord Mayor of London. 
At his death, in 1733, he bequeathed it with the 
manor-house to his widow in liferent, with rever- 
sion to the Fleet family. It was the fortune of 
this lady to be married four times; but we have 
some difficulty concerning her second husband. 
According to the account given in the Beauties of 
England (vol. vii. p. 270), she, soon after the death 
of her first husband, ‘married Joseph Sabine, Esq. 
a distinguished general officer under the Duke of 
Marlborough, and who was afterwards’ killed at 
the battle of Fontenoy. Being thus again left a 
widow, she married, thirdly, in 1739, Charles, 
eighth Lord Cathcart, who died the following 
year.” Here there is involved a very extra- 
ordinary blunder. The battle of Fontenoy took 


place in 1745, and Lord Cathcart could not well 
have married the widow of General Sabine six 
years before he was killed! It seems astonishing 
how such an obvious error should have remained 
so long unchallenged. 

That Charles, eighth Lord Cathcart, died in 
1740, admits of no dispute. His decease is thus 
referred to in Burke’s Peerage: ‘Having been 
appointed commander-in-chief of all the British 
forces in America, he embarked at Spithead, in 
1740, but died at sea on the 20th of the following 
December,’ As Burke mentions that Lord Cath- 
cart married the widow of Joseph Sabine, Esq. 
we are driven to the conclusion that this Sabine 
must have been a different person from the General 
Sabine who perished at Fontenoy—probably a 
relation; for there were several generations of 
Sabines about Tewin. 

Leaving this curiously entangled matter to be 
unravelled by some painstaking local inquirer pos- 
sessing access to sound documentary evidence, it is 
enough for us here to say that the lady in question 
was undoubtedly married four times, the last of her 
matrimonial ventures proving peculiarly unfor- 
tunate. As widow of Lord Cathcart, and with 
some means at her disposal, she became the prey 
of an Irishman, who seems to have had little regard 
for either law or decency. This fourth husband 
was Lieutetiant-colonel Macguire ; she, still retain- 
ing her interest in Tewin, and holding by her title 
of Lady Cathcart. It did not suit the colonel to 
keep his wife in England. He took her with him 
to Ireland, and, for what precise reason is unknown, 
there kept her locked up in his own house for 
upwards of twenty years. This high-handed pro- 
ceeding was marked by the oddity, that throughout 
her long captivity, Lady Cathcart was treated by 
her husband with a certain degree of ceremonious 
politeness ; and what would have been equally 
strange, had the circumstance not occurred in 
Ireland, she never seems to have thought of trying 
to recover her freedom by any kind of legal pro- 
cess, 

Maria Edgeworth, in her humorous Irish tale of 
Castle Rackrent, introduces the fictitious character 
of Sir Kit Rackrent, a scapegrace who married a 
young English lady for the sake of her fortune, and 
having brought her to Ireland, there affected to 
quarrel with her because she professed to entertain a 
conscientious hatred of sausages, and could not bear 
to see ‘ pig-meat’ at table ; his real cause of offence, 
however, being, that she refused to let him have a 
valuable diamond trinket which she kept about her 
person. In his well-feigned rage on the score of 
the sausages and pig-meat, he locks the lady up in 
her room, and forthwith keeps her for years in close 
confinement, until one day Sir Kit is brought home 
dead on a barrow, having been killed in a duel, 
when she gains her liberty. 

The authoress half avows that, in telling this 
imaginary story, she had in recollection the case 
of Lady Cathcart, which was within the personal 
knowledge of her father, and of it gives such 
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particulars as throw a curious light on the state 
of Irish society as late as the second half of the 
eighteenth century. We abridge her account : 

‘ Lady Cathcart was locked up in her own house 
for many years ; during which period her husband 
was visited by the neighbouring gentry, and it was 
his regular custom at dinner to send his compli- 
ments to her ladyship, informing her that the com- 
pany had the honour to drink her health, and 
begging to know if there was anything at table 
that she would like to eat. The answer was 
always: “Lady Cathcart’s compliments, and she 
has everything she wants.” An instance of honesty 
in a poor Irishwoman deserves to be recorded. 
Lady Cathcart had some remarkably fine diamonds, 
which she had concealed from her husband, and 
which she was anxious to get out of the house, lest 
he should discover them ; she had neither servant 
nor friend to whom she could intrust them; but 
she had observed a poor beggar-woman, who used 
to come to the house: she spoke to her from the 
window of the room in which: she was confined ; 
the woman promised to do what she desired, and 
Lady Cathcart threw a parcel containing the jewels 
to her. The poor woman carried them to the 
person to whom they were directed ; and several 
years afterwards, when Lady Cathcart received her 
liberty, she received her diamonds safely. 

‘At Colonel Macguire’s death, her ladyship was 
released. When she first heard of his death, she 
imagined that the news was not true, and that it 
was told only with an intention of deceiving her. 
At his death, she had scarcely clothes sufficient to 
cover her ; she wore a red wig, looked scared, and 
her understanding seemed stupefied ; she said that 
she scarcely knew one human creature from another. 
Her imprisonment lasted above twenty years.’ 

Lady Cathcart, we are informed, got back to 
England. She died, at the age of ninety-eight, in 
August 1789, and was buried in Tewin church. As 
her story has received less notice in literature than 
it deserves, we trust that the present notice may 
so stimulate inquiry as to lead to a complete and 
accurate narrative of her matrimonial misadven- 
tures. W. 


THE FALSE DAWN IN PERSIA. 


‘THE conditions in which the act of travelling is 
performed in Persia differ in many respects 
from those which accompany it in other eastern 
countries. A very large portion of the kingdom 
consists of deserts, more or less extensive, some 
being several hundreds of miles in length, while 
others are of small dimensions. The very soil 
presents many differences from that of any neigh- 
‘bouring country, and these differences evidently 
affect the condition of the atmosphere, and the 
meteoric phenomena which from time to time are 
beheld in it. No one has yet discovered why this 
or that portion of soil produces fruit superior in 
flavour to similar fruits found elsewhere on the 
surface of the globe ; why some kinds will keep 


long, while others are almost in a state of decay as 
soon as ripe ; why the perfume of certain flowers 
is more exquisite in some districts than in any 
other districts of the same country, or in any other 
country in the world. Similar observations will 
apply not only to the plants and trees of large 
dimensions, but even to the inhabitants of the 
country, with all the inferior animals which serve 
and wait upon them. In Persia the atmosphere, 
during a large portion of the year, is laden with 
fragrance, which is most delicate and percep- 
tible at night; while the celestial vault, inlaid 
with the fiery images of stars and constellations, 
which, to the disciples of Zoroaster, were objects of 
adoration, is itself so lovely from sunset to sunrise, 
that it almost converts imaginative wayfarers into 
Parsees. When there is moonlight, it is so replete 
with splendour, that many of our days in the north 
appear less bright, and luminous; yet we have 
nowhere noticed the appearance of the Sehrab, 
or Mirage, at night. 

In the Libyan Desert—the largest waste space on 
the surface of the globe, extending, as it does, with 
few interruptions, for upwards of two thousand 
miles from east to west—moonlight exhibits a 
brilliance surpassing anything witnessed in Persia. 
Under its transforming influence, the bright 
yellow of the golden sands is converted into white, 
so that, as you pause and look around, you 
appear to be gazing on a universe of snow, though 
the temperature necessarily reminds you that what 
you seem to behold is an illusion. On the road to 
Meshed or Balkh, the horizon of the desert is often 
sufficiently extensive to suggest ideas analogous to 
those that fill the mind in the Sahara; though 
for some reason, of which we have seen no ex- 
planation, the sands of Northern Persia never 
exhibit the white glitter visible in the wastes of 
Africa. Neither has any traveller, we believe, 
observed in Central Arabia, or in Libya, or in 
any other country, phenomena similar to those 
which present themselves to us in Mekran, 
where the particles of dust blown about eter- 
nally by the winds acquire a lightness and ten- 
uity which almost render them impalpable to the 
touch, and as nearly as possible imponderable. 
A traveller who passed through these deserts early 
in the present century regarded with wonder the 
near approach of earthy particles to water, as, 
when put in motion by a light breeze, they rose 
ten or twenty feet into the air, and spread out 
before the eye a wavy surface, almost like a 
slightly ruffled sea. 

Yet, almost everywhere in warm countries, 
the night seems more beautiful than the day. 
When Venus happens to be the evening star, 
her brilliance assumes an elliptical form, which 
gives her the appearance of a white flame 
surging tremulously upwards; and her light is 
then so powerful, that if let into a room, through 
a narrow aperture, it will cause objects opposed to 
it to cast a shadow like the moon. In proportion, 
the stars and constellations also exhibit a more 
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luminous appearance than with us. In one 
respect, however, the Persian atmosphere is sup- 
posed by the natives, and often even by strangers, 
to present a phenomenon for which no cause can 
be assigned—none, at least, which educated per- 
sons will not smile at. As you journey eastwards 
through the perfumed air, you become sensible, 
about three hours before day, of some change in 
the aérial ocean through which you move: it 
assumes additional brilliance ; it exhibits a change 
of colour; all objects within the circle of the 
horizon become more visible ; for darkness is sub- 
stituted the grayness of dawn; and the eye instinct- 
ively looks out for all the lovely phenomena of 
morning. To the imagination, ‘the dayspring 
from on high’ has sent its harbinger before it, 
and you dispute the testimony of your chronometer 
in obedience to that of your senses, and poetry 
exclaims ; 


Tis dawn !—at least that earlier dawn 
Whose glimpses are again withdrawn, 
As if the morn had waked, and then 
Shut close her lids of light again. 


On this marvellous appearance, the opinions of 
travellers and philosophers are not only unsettled, 
but contradictory. For this there are many 
reasons. Some who ‘have never beheld the 
phenomenon in nature, though not theoretically 
unacquainted with the laws by which it is pro- 
duced, regard all that has been written on the 
subject as a concession to the fervour of Persian 
fancy. The accidental state of the atmosphere, 
the presence of meteoric phenomena, the excep- 
tional glow of certain constellations, above all, 
the excitability of the imagination of those who 
observe the spectacle, may account for much that 
is related of the Subhi Kazim, or ‘False Dawn.’ 
Not being familiar with the circumstances under 
which it is possible to observe this beautiful 
appearance, many have looked out for it about 
the hours of midnight, and have even persuaded 
themselves they beheld it then, when it was 
impossible to do so. Scarcely any travellers have 
bestowed on the subject that care and study which 
its beauty and mysteriousness deserve, One 
writer, astonished by its occurrence, says: ‘ The 
magnificent galaxy of a Persian sky I thought I 
had never seen exceeded. I seemed to see palaces 
and arches in the starry firmament, and so gor- 
geous in light as I approached, that frequently I 
could not persuade myself that they were visions.’ 
Another traveller, the field of whose observations 
lay much farther south, had conceived for himself, 
and imparts to his readers, a far clearer idea of what 
some have called the ‘ Persian miracle:’ ‘ During 
our night-marches (but particularly this night, 7th 
August), I have remarked, that about two hours 
before the dawn of day there has been every appear- 
ance of daybreak ; the horizon has become quite 
light, and in the space of a short time has been 
succeeded by impenetrable darkness, I shall not 
attempt to account for this phenomenon, whether 


it may be owing to rising exhalations, or any other 
cause ; but it is what I have observed very often, 
not only in Persia, but also in India.’ The time of 
year at which this author travelled over the country 
lying between Shiraz and the Persian Gulf is 
well known to be that which is most exposed to 
meteoric irregularities. Four days, for example, 
after that in which he noticed the most brilliant 
display of the Subhi Kazim, occurs the annual 
star-shower, which lights up the whole firmament 
with a blaze of splendour far outshining the modest 
brightness of the false dawn, 

One of the most distinguished writers of the 
present day concludes, and with good reason, that 
the belief in the existence of the false dawn, in the 
form in which it is popularly understood, is alto- 
gether founded in error. Educated Persians, he 
says, laugh at the mythical explanation accepted 
by the mass of the people throughout the Shah’s 
dominions. Under the influence of common- 
sense, we should say there cannot be two dawns, 
and if we fancy we discern anything of the kind, 
it must be a sensuous illusion. But however 
inclined to refuse credence to inexplicable things, 
we cannot by possibility pursue this course, because 
day after day throughout the year, and throughout 
every year, the phenomenon meets us in the eastern 
sky, throwing up its radiance in the shape of a 
mighty cone, and pointing, as one writer expresses 
it, to the Pleiades. What, then, are we to make of 
the false dawn? Is it a fiction, or is it a reality ? 
I have seen it, says an African traveller, on the 
skirts of the Sahara, between three and four hours 
before day, equally bright, though not equally 
beautiful with the Subhi Kazim of Persia and the 
Nejed. Ever since its appearance was first noticed 
by Childrey in 1661, it has excited and defeated the 
curiosity of astronomers. Nightly appearing month 
after month, mocking, as it were, their telescopes 
and their observatories, streaming upwards from 
the place of the sun, and colouring a large portion of 
the heavens with its radiance, from the edge of the |] 
horizon to the orbit of Venus, and even at times to 
that of the earth, its beauty is constantly stimu- 
lating the longing of the astronomer, who can never 
want a worthy object of research while this 
semita luminosa flashes and burns over his head. 

No doubt can be entertained that what has 
been erroneously supposed to be an appearance 
peculiar to Persia, is a real phenomenon , visible at 
times everywhere; it is, in fact, nothing but the 
Zodiacal Light, respecting the nature and cause of 
which crude conjectures only have hitherto been 
put forward. Mr Palgrave, in his travels through 
the highlands of Central Arabia, has supplied us 
with the ablest picture we have met with of the 
Zodiacal Light, as it succeeds to the evening twi- 
light. ‘The Zodiacal Light, always discernible 
in those transparent skies, but now at its full 
equinoctial display, would linger cone-like in the 
west for full three hours after sunset, perfectly dis- 
tinct in colour, shape, and direction from the last 
horizontal glimmer of daylight; while its re- 
appearance in the east long before morning could 
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only be confounded by inexperience with the early 
dawn. Shooting-stars glided over the vault, yet 
not more numerous, I think, than in Europe, did 
the clouds and mists of our northern climate 
permjt them to be equally visible there. All 
night long, the watchmen on the towers cried 
and answered at intervals, now “Allahu Akbar,” 
now the word of their province, and the wed 
slept dark below with its silent groves and san 
around.’ 

By substituting for the Subhi Kazim the Zodiacal 
Light, how far have we advanced on the path 
towards science ? Who knows what that light is, 
or indeed knows anything more, than that it pro- 
ceeds from the source of all light to this universe, 
the sun? One fact, we think, may be regarded as 
established—namely, that Persia is noway superior 
to other countries in the matter of the false dawn : 
Waring observed it in India, Palgrave in the 
Nejed, and Fowler flattered himself he had caught 
a glimpse of the same beautiful phenomenon in 
the lustreless wastes of Russia. But if untravelled 
readers are apt to form erroneous notions of what 
they merely obtain a glimpse of through the 
reports of others, observers themselves often con- 
found one phenomenon with another. Thus, the 
last-mentioned writer imagines he beheld the 
Subhi Kazim at is — of ro when such an 
appearance was absolutely impossible. ‘I recollect, 
he says, ‘a similar delusion once in a midnight 
march in Russia. Castles and battlements sparkled 
before me—I was constantly arriving—never 
arrived. I would always fix on the brightest 
star to guide me, as it were, through the night. 
Keeping it in my eye, it seemed to promise pro- 
tection; nor did I ever lose it until the broad 
glare of day wiped it out of the firmament.” But 
escaping from these illusions, and appealing to the 
disclosures of science, we do not find ourselves de- 
livered from our my Cassini, Laplace, 
and Herschel have all failed in discovering what 
the Zodiacal Light is, or, in fact, anything more 
than that it is somehow or another connected 
with the innumerable phenomena which invest 
the sun. Here in this northern island, from the 
first of January till the thirty-first of December, 
we might be ep by the magic beauty of 
the Subhi Kazim, did the condition of our atmos- 
phere allow the rays of its peculiar light to descend 
to earth. 

e poets contemporary with the martyrdom of 
Houssein were happily under the yoke of no scien- 
tific principles, and sported with the phenomena 
around them as their imaginations directed. It 
never occurred to them to inquire, on the banks of 
the Roknabad, or amid the bowers of Mosellay, 
whether the matutinal brilliance had not a corre- 
—s brightness in the evening ; they enjoyed 

e long dreamy twilight as it lingered amid the 

ress groves of Shiraz, or over the deserted 
nl of Chilminar, but drew from what they 
beheld no inference respecting the celestial pheno- 
mena of their country. It is a proof that travellers 
in general are unconscious of the existence of the 

iacal Light, that they dwell on the shortness 
of twilight within the tropics. What is ordinarily 
meant by twilight is no doubt brief, for the sun 
plunges down in a direct line below the horizon, 
and leaves the eye by contrast impressed with the 
idea of darkness. But this sensible illusion soon 
vanishes, and a long twilight comes on, which con- 


tinues to glimmer over the earth for between two 
and three hours ; that is, in fact, longer than with 
us, ag 2 in the long nights of June, when it never 
ceases, but links the parting with the coming day. 
The act of travelling often makes small reve 
tions to many, of which they would never become 
conscious in the ordinary course of life. How day 
is born, and how it dies, is impressed on the imagi- 
nation by the hand of nature herself, when we 
wander alone over the surface of the earth by night ; 
the murmur of great tropical rivers making ripples 
with their breasts against the night-breeze; the 
a sound made by the drifting particles of sand 
as they are swept along the face of the desert ; the 
moaning of the wind as it passes by the mouths of 
caverns or deserted temples, acting upon the mind, 
in conjunction with the starry arch overhead, create 
a disposition to believe in miracles, and to expect 
them. In the wild Phlegrean Fields, burning 
eternally, west of the Caspian; in the lobes 
and trails of brilliance gliding over the marshes of 
the Ganges; in the stationary ignes-fatui of Attock ; 
in the luminous envelopes of rocks and promon- 
tories on the Red Sea coast ; in the meteoric tem- 
~~ of Korasan and the Turkoman steppes—we 
ave avenues, so to speak, to the great semita lumi- 
nosa, Which stretches and burns round our whole 
planet, bursting forth from its central fount, the 
sun, and creating, by its radiations, innumerable 
beautiful phenomena, among which none is more 
beautiful than the Subhi Kazim, or the False Dawn. 


PHILOSOPHIC MATRIMONY, 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
As Collinson was walking at a great pace along 
Baker Street, one Redman caught him by the 
shoulder, and begged him, if he contemplated 
suicide, to pause and consider. 

‘You cannot undo it, you know,’ said Redman; 
*so you had better tell me what is up, and then I 
will advise you honestly whether to hang yourself 
or not,’ 

Redman belonged to the same set as Collinson ; 
like him, he was a supporter of Woman’s Rights ; 
like him, he figured at conversaziones like a male 
dancer in a ballet, and they were both members 
of a mutual admiration club. But Redman was 
not married ; he loved the society of clever women, 
and when they were pretty, he invariably fell in 
love with them. But it was Platonic love, which 
was very fortunate, because the majority of the 
ladies who thus attracted him had husbands some- 
where. 

Redman and Henry Collinson had been intimate 
friends for many years, and had few secrets from 
one another ; so the latter, instead of quashing the 
subject in his thoughts, led the talk up to it. 

‘By Jove,’ said he, ‘hanging is not a bad idea, 
It had not occurred to me.’ 

‘Come ; what is the matter?’ 

‘Only a little domestic bother about servants 
and that. My wife is so much engaged, especially 
since she took up lecturing, and—well, the children 
are neglected. I found this morning that their 
heads are not kept clean !’ 

‘Pah! Get rid of the nurse, to start with.’ 
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‘That is just what my wife said, replied Col- 
linson ; ‘and indeed it is the obvious course. But, 
confound it ! every time I change a servant—and I 
am always at it now—it is for the worse.’ 

‘Hum! Fact is, you want to change the missis.’ 

‘Redman!’ 

‘Pooh! Don’t fire up, or I shall think I have 
touched a raw by accident. Of course, I was only 
trying to be epigrammatic.’ 

‘Well, taken in the sense that it is a head that 
my household wants, you are right enough.’ 

‘Hum!’ said Redman. ‘Let us take a walk in 
the Park, and don’t you speak to me again until 
you are spoken to, and perhaps I* may hatch an 
idea for you. There; stick that cigar in your 
mouth, and let it stop in it.’ 

Henry Collinson religiously observed his friend’s 
injunction, and was careful not to disturb the pro- 
cess of incubation ; for Redman’s advice, when he 
did give it, was always practical. It came rather 
quickly this time, for before the cigars were smoked 
out he stopped short and said : 

‘Look here! You get a nursery governess, a 
parson’s daughter for choice, who has had little 
brothers and sisters to look after, and knows some- 
thing of household management. And you put 
her on a good footing at first, and make your ser- 
vants understand that she is to be housekeeper, and 
that you will not stand any nonsense. You will 
save her salary and keep in the first month, and 
your house will be inhabitable, and the children 
kissable’ 

‘Redman, you are a genius !’ cried Collinson, in 
delight. ‘I never thought of that ; and yet it seems 
the most natural plan to adopt. I wish you could 
clench your advice by conjuring up the right sort 
of girl for the situation, 

*I do not despair of doing that. Our friend, Mrs 
Noble, has always about a score of young ladies to 
get off, and she cannot make watchmakers of the 
whole lot. I daresay she will provide the very 
article you want.’ 

‘To be sure! Let us go and call on her at once.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said Redman; and they 
turned towards Kensington, where Mrs Noble 
resided. 

‘By-the-bye, said Collinson, as they walked 
along, ‘that watchmaking speculation is very good 
as a female employment scheme, but will it ever 
pay its way ?’ 

‘Never !’ cried Redman. 

‘So I think,’ said Collinson ; and he registered 
a mental vow that he would not provide a penny 
of that second five hundred pounds. 

His resolution was soon tested, for the lady they 
now called on was one of the principal promoters 
of the association,.and he wanted her assistance. 
However, he took the bull by the horns rather 
shrewdly, for when Mrs Noble alluded to the 
difficulties she had to contend with (they found her 
busy with the accounts), he intimated that he never 
expected to receive any return for the five 
hundred pounds he had already contributed, but 


was consoled by reflecting upon the excellence of 
the object which his money had gone to support, 
=e indeed, it was rather a serious matter to 

m. 

So that, instead of asking for more, Mrs Noble 
thanked him for his past generosity ; and when he 
mentioned his present discomfort, and the pro- 
posed remedy, entered warmly into the matter. 
Redman’s prognostication proved quite correct ; 
amongst her numerous protégées there was one 
who she thought would fit the position capitally. 

Her father had been a naval officer; on his 
death, ten years before, his widow had started a 
very small school, for very small children; but 
falling into bad health, the management of it had 
devolved principally on her daughter, who was at 
present twenty-three, and an orphan. 

‘I have tried to get her some situation in a large 
hotel,’ said Mrs Noble, ‘but have failed ; so we 
have fallen back upon telegraphy. But she would 
prefer being a nursery governess, as she is fond of 
children and the open air. She is fairly educated, 
as women’s education goes at present, but is not 
accomplished, and would not do for big children at 
all.—Nay ; you need not thank me: you will relieve 
me of an anxiety if you take her, for one thing ; 
and for another, I am a principal cause of your 
wife’s time being so much engaged. So that it will 
ease my conscience if I can help, in any way, to 
set your domestic affairs straight. When would 
you like to see Miss Tarrant ?’ 

‘ As soon as possible,’ replied Henry Collinson. 

‘Well, it is now half-past eleven. Will you call 
again at three? She will be here then.’ 

‘Redman,’ said Collinson, when they were out- 
side the house, ‘your ideas are titanic; you 
deserve a gold medal ; I offer you an oyster’ So 
they lunched. 

Punctually at three, Henry Collinson returned to 
Mrs Noble’s drawing-room, where he found a small, 
placid, self-possessed young lady, with nice brown 
hair, parted, and gathered in a knot behind, in the 
old Greek style, not frizzed out, or piled up in any 
of the modern fashions. She was dressed plainly, 
but neatly ; and though not absolutely pretty, she 
had just the pleasant, cheerful kind of face which 
children take to. Directly he saw her, he hoped 
that she was Miss Tarrant ; and she was, 

They soon came to terms, both being content to 
abide by Mrs Noble’s propositions, and that lady 
came roundly to the point, as was her custom. 

‘ And now, when is she to arrive ; to-morrow ?’ 
asked the negotiatress, 

‘Well, demurred Mr Collinson, ‘ perhaps we had 
better say the day after. Miss Tarrant would feel 
more comfortable if my wife knew of her coming. 
I suppose I shall see Lucy this evening ?’ 

‘Yes, I expect so,’ replied Mrs Noble ; ‘she 
does not leave for the north till to-morrow, and has 
told Priscilla that she will not be able to second 
her motion this evening, because she must look 
over the notes for her lecture.’ 

‘Very good. Then I will tell her of our arrange- 
ment to-night ; and, with a clear day between, I 
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think I shall be able to get everything comfortable. 
There is a room which will make a capital school- 
room, and I think we will leave the ordering of 
slates and dictionaries, and grammars and canes, 
and those sorts of things, to you, when you come, 
Miss Tarrant.’ 

‘As you say the eldest child is only four, I do 
not think that any great stock need be laid in,’ 
replied the young lady, smiling. 

‘Ono;I not,’ said Collinson. ‘ By-the- 
bye, though, Mrs Noble, you have been so very 
kind, that I am tempted to impose a little further 
by asking for a hint or two about furnishing an 
extra room.’ And he took out his note-book. 

‘You have a spare room, have you not ?’ replied 
the lady; ‘had you not better lodge Miss Tarrant 
there for the present ?” 

* Ah, yes, to be sure ; I forgot the spare room. 
But a davenport now; there is only my wife's, 
Can a lady do without a davenport ?’ 

‘I have never had such a thing yet,’ said Miss 
Tarrant. ‘I am sure you are very kind, sir; but, 

ray, do not take so much trouble. I have never 

n used to luxuries’ 

It was not often that Henry Collinson took the 
initiative with his wife, but that evening was an 
exception. They dined together, and when the 
meal was over, and he had swallowed a little jump- 
he said abruptly : ‘You cannot havethat 
five hundred pounds, Lucy. I honour your motives, 
and am ready to contribute to the support of any 
philanthropic scheme you have at heart to a 
moderate extent ; but I will not ruin myself and 
the children for it, and it is wunreasonable to 
expect it.’ 

‘Well, don’t work yourself up, and look so 
anxious, replied Mrs Collinson, laughing ; ‘any one 
would think I was a regular termagant. If we 
cannot afford to risk any more to bolster up the 
watchmaker business, we cannot, and there’s an 
end of it. By-the-bye, did you see about the 
children ?” 

‘Yes; and really I am such a bad hand at choos- 
ing and managing servants, and so forth, that I 
think we had better have an educated person in 
the capacity of nursery governess.’ 

‘Oh, well, take care whom you get. I’d consult 
Mrs Noble’ 

‘I have done so, and she recommends a Miss 
Tarrant,’ 

Mrs Collinson looked a little thoughtful. 

‘I wish I had time to look after this myself, she 
said presently, ‘but I have not; so you must 
manage.’ 

The new nursery governess was a success. The 
children took to her at once, and the servants 
didn’t. That made a clearance of bad rubbish. 

‘ Hoighty-toighty, miss, and who are you, pray ?’ 
asked the cook, at the very first remonstrance, 

‘I am a person paid by Mr and Mrs Collinson to 
look after their interests, because they have been 
badly served and robbed for some time back,’ said 
Miss Tarrant. 

Cook was silenced, but not reformed ; and the 
first time Miss Tarrant caught her in flagrant dis- 
honesty, she was packed off, and replaced by a good 
servant of the young lady’s choosing. The house- 
maid was a malleable girl, whose conduct depended 
entirely on example and supervision, so she did 
very well after a bit. The state the children were 
in was reason sufficient for the dismissal of the 


nurse and nurse-girl, and their work was better 
done by one good country lass acting under Miss 
Tarrant’s actual superintendence. 

In three weeks’ time the house was hardly recog- 
nisable. The children were clean, neat, well- 
behaved, and happy; breakfast was a bright 
pleasant little meal, which started the day cheer- 
fully, and the dinners were so good that guests 
thought that the Collinsons were launching out 
extravagantly. Yet the house-bills were just about 
half what they had been. : 

Redman courted his friend’s society more than he 
had. ever done before, and was a constant visitor at 
the house. He would even come in the mornin 
with toys for the children, and ask to be allow 
to give them with his own hands. He had never 
noticed them much before, which shews what 
wonderful enchanters soap and water and brushes 


are, 

Or was it the cookery which attracted Redman ? 
He positively fished for invitations to stop and 
dine ; and he was rather a gourmet. Whatever the 
charm, children or entrées, he behaved like a 

entleman, which he was, towards Miss Tarrant ; 
ire treated her like a duchess, instead of assuming 
that condescending, patronising air which some 
men who ought to know better adopt when address- 
ing a lady holding a similar position in a house- 
hold. Lucy Collinson was not so absorbed in her 
self-imposed public duties as to remain insensible 
to the reforms which had been instituted in her 
home, and she was too rational to blind herself to 
their extent, although the contrast betrayed how 
much had been neglected before. But in a little 
while she began to feel dissatisfied. She was very 
glad to be relieved of all trouble about the chil- 
dren, but she didn’t like to see them so very much 
fonder of another woman ; and when their gover- 
ness hadto prompt them sotto voce to filial behaviour, 
which was sometimes the case, it was neither grati- 
tude nor liking which she felt for her. 

The wife’s movements had become so very 
uncertain and erratic, that for the last year or so it 
had been agreed that the husband was never to 
wait dinner for her; and now, if she happened ta 
come home before the repast was over, it gave her 
what less strong-minded ladies would have called 
‘a turn’ to see this other woman dining téte-d-téte 
with him. Or if she returned later in the evening, 
she would very likely find Miss Tarrant busy with 
her needle, and Henry Collinson reading a novel or 
poem aloud to her, and then again wifely instincts 
seemed to jar with philosophic sentiments. 

In the early days of her married life, she had 
enjoyed the cosy. domestic evenings when she and 
her husband were alone with an entertaining 
book; or perhaps the reminiscence of a play 
seen together the night before, than which there 
is no better provocative of pleasant chat, would 
equally interest them. But she had not escaped 
the weakness to which earnest reformers, and 
people who think they have got Missions, are sub- 
ject: the uneasy suspicion that any acquiescence in 
the existing order of things is treasonable to their 
principles. That which is common, they consider 
vulgar in the mean sense ; they would fain forego 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, if it were possible ; 
as it is not, they sigh over those necessary functions 
as human imperfections. If one could clear one’s 
mind of cant, it would be difficult to conceive why 
the performance of public duties should be more 
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honourable than that of private. But it was the 
established custom for men to pay most atten- 
tion to the former, and women to the latter ; and 
therefore, the set with whom Lucy had cast in her 
lot concluded that the arrangement must be wrong, 
and humiliating to the female sex. ‘Are we fit 
only for nurses and housekeepers?’ they indignantly 
demanded. So Lucy Collinson learned to consider 
a comfortable acquiescence in the ordinary routine 
of domestic life to be in some way a cowardly 
connivance at the barbaric theory of women bein 
property. And after a while habit became a secon 
nature, and she was so absorbed by her committees 
and meetings, and lectures, that she had no time 
for even a passing regret that home quiet and 
happiness had been sacrificed on the altar of Public 
Duty. But to hand her husband over to his club, 
or any avocations which might amuse him, and to 
intrust the care of her children to servants, was one 
thing ; to see another woman in a measure filling 
her place was quite another. 

So Henry Collinson found his wife growin 
cross, gloomy, and reserved ; she no longer talke 
to him of the matters in which she was interested ; 
so that altogether he began to feel less regret that 
he saw so little of her. He attributed her altered 
demeanour to his refusal to provide the second five 
hundred pounds for floating the scheme for train- 
ing female watchmakers, and as he was determined 
not to impoverish his family for any plan, however 
beneficial to man or woman kind at large, he saw 
no way to a reconciliation. How far the coldness 
between man and wife would have extended, and 
in what it would have resulted, cannot be told, for 
it was thawed by sickness, 

One morning, while Henry Collinson was shav- 
ing, he heard Lucy call him, and going into the 
bedroom found her clinging to the dressing-table. 

‘Where am I?’ she cried faintly. ‘What is the 
matter with me? I cannot see!’ 

He got her into bed again, and sent off for a 
doctor, who said she had a low fever—and he was 
not far out—only it was a high one. 

Miss Faversham had two strongly developed 
tastes for sea-air and crowds, She had lived in 
London for her niece’s sake, and on the girl’s 
marriage migrated to Brighton for her own. So, 
when Lucy was convalescent, and the doctor pre- 
scribed change of air, she asked Henry Collinson 
to bring her there ; an invitation ily enough 
accepted, for who would take an invalid into 
lodgings, when they had the chance of affording 
her the quiet, comfort, and cookery of a home? 

Getting well is a very pleasant process when 
you are young and have a good constitution, and 
are well nursed. You can be lazy, not merely 
with a safe conscience, but with the sense of 
laziness being a virtue ; no one may contradict or 
worry you ; the nicest eatables and drinkables are 
provided for you, and your enjoyment of them is 
considered positively meritorious. And then the 
sense of daily increasing strength is of itself a 
pleasure, and the joy which a child feels in mere 
existence is once more experienced. 

Lucy Collinson was happier now than she had 
been for years. She was drawn along the espla- 
nades and piers in a chair, with her husband in 
attendance upon her; and when she got a little 
stronger she left it, and walked about at intervals, 
leaning on his arm, It was quite like a second 
honeymoon. 


But the renewed happiness in her husband’s 
companionship did not prevent another desire from 
increasing daily with her renewed forces. 

‘Cannot the children come down?’ she asked 
one day. ‘ They need not trouble my aunt at all; 
we could get lodgings for them, you know, some- 
where. It seems such an age since I saw them,’ 

‘I was thinking about that very thing,’ said 
Henry Collinson ; ‘ only, I was not sure whether 
you could bear their noise yet.’ 

‘O yes; I am so much stronger. And besides, 
they would not be in the house. They will forget 
me, and begin to think Miss Tarrant their verit- 
— mother if they are left alone with her much 

onger.’ 
er voice faltered as she said this, and her 
astonished husband saw tear-drops standing in her 


eyes. 

‘No fear of that!’ he cried cheerfully. ‘But we 
will have them down at once. What will you bet 
Redman does not follow in less than a week ?” 

we Is he so fond of the children as all 
that 

‘No; but he is of their governess. There; it is 
out now. I did not mean to have told you yet, for 
fear you should worry. They are engaged; but 
Miss Tarrant refused to think about marrying him 
till you are well enough to look out for a suc- 
cessor.’ 

A minute before, Lucy’s maternal feelings were 
struggling with jealousy, so that the desire to see 
her a found expression with difficulty, 
because their governess must needs come with 
them. And now, one short sentence had cleared 
the horizon. Her husband wondered much at the 
sudden manner in which her eyes brightened and 
her spirits rose, but few it all down to delight that 
Miss Tarrant should be so well provided for, and 
thought what a good unselfish woman his wife was! 

‘I daresay we shall be able to find some one just 
as good,’ he said presently. 

‘Or do without one,’ rejoined Lucy. ‘ My place is 
filled in the different societies I have been working 
for, and I shall have more leisure on my hands, 
when I get well, than has been the case for some 
time.’ 

The subject was renewed that evening, when 
Miss Faversham was told that the children were 
coming to Brighton. 

‘T am glad of it, my dear,’ she said. ‘Iam an 
old maid, and do not understand these things pro- 
perly, but it seems to me that if I had children I 
should think it my first duty in this world to look 
after them. Besides, I hate what is unnatural. I 
had a cat drowned once because she ate her 
kittens. I don’t say that for you, Lucy, because 

ou always loved your young, and even your hus- 
and, when you had time to remember their exist- 
ence,’ 
‘I did not think it right to give up work I had 
once undertaken,’ said Lucy. 

‘And very useful work a great deal of it is,’ 
replied Miss Faversham. ‘I have watched the pro- 

s of several of your schemes with the deepest 
interest ; only, I was rather sorry for Henry there.’ 

‘I urged her on at first,’ said Collinson. 

‘I know you did; and that is where you made a 
mistake,’ replied Miss Faversham. ‘A few philos- 
ophers, who are very clever, very energetic—men 
of original thought, who are worshipped by their 
disciples, can afford to marry women who devote 
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their lives to lecturing, petitioning, and ing 
resolutions ; indeed, they are probably the ceopiar 
for having mates who can run in harness with them. 
But there are only about half-a-dozen such men in 
England, and you are not one of them’ 


AN ODD LITTLE BOOK 


Roummacine over the contents of a stall in a 
Wardour Street alley, Charles Lamb — upon 
a ragged duodecimo which had been the delight 
of his infancy. The price demanded was sixpence, 
which the owner, a little squab duodecimo of a 
character himself, enforced with the assurance that 
his own mother should not have it for a farthing 
less, supplementing the assertion with an oath, 
and, ‘Now I have put my soul toit!’ Pressed by 
so solemn an asseveration, which seemed to put 
him upon a level with the stall-keeper’s dearest 
relations, Elia could resist no longer, and depositing 
a tester, bore away his tattered wees in triumph. 

Lamb was rather disappointed with ‘the strange 
delight of his infancy,’ when he came to examine 
it with his older eyes; and well he might be, 
seeing the Queen-like Closet, as his treasure was 
called, proved to be emphatically a lady’s book, a 
heterogeneous collection of medical and culinary 
receipts, hints on domestic matters, and instructions 
in decorative needlework. Not very lively reading, 
it must be owned, but, nevertheless, much more 
amusing than a modern work of the same kind 
could possibly be. Mrs Hannah Woolly, the 
authoress of this quaint compendium, which she 
fitly terms ‘a mixture of things,’ seems to have 
— prided herself upon her medical know- 
ledge. She gained some of it from her mother 
and sisters, who were very well skilled in physic 
and chirurgery; and learned a 
mec | her seven years’ service in the household of 
a noble lady, who supplied her with medical works, 
and allowed her the command of her purse to buy 
whatever she needed in the concoction of balsams, 
salves, ointments, waters, oils, and cordials. No 
wonder Hannah became an adept at compoundi 
cordials comforting to the spirits, and distilled waters 
of various virtues—among the last-named being 
a plague water, never failing to work a cure, if 
taken before the heart was utterly mortified with 
the disease ; a water of life, of which whosoever 
drank liberally, ‘should live as long as nature 
continued in him ;’ a palsy water, strengthenin 
and comforting all the animal, natural, and vi 
—_ cheering the external senses, strengthening 

e memory, and restoring lost speech and appetite ; 
and a very sovereign water, warranted to keep the 
drinker in _ ealth, and make him appear 
young very long. ‘With this water Dr Cunhes 
preserved his own life till extreme old age would 
suffer him neither to go nor stand one whit, and 
he continued five years after all physicians judged 
he could not live’ 

Our authoress did not set up for a doctress all at 
once, At first she contented herself with treatin 
such common, everyday accidents as cuts ven | 
bruises, whitlows and felons, and simple aches and 

i Then, rendered confident by experience, 
reading, and intercourse with the best physicians 
and chirurgeons England could afford, she ventured 
to try her skill upon more complicated ailments, 
At the age of twenty-four, she married the master 
of the Saffron-Walden Free School, and doctored 


eat deal more |. 


his boarders and the poor folks for ten miles round 
with great success, to say nothing of curing herself 
of the palsy, and her son of consumption. Even 
hydrophobia did not prove too much for her, for 
she avers she never failed to cure man or beast by 
a nine days’ inward and outward application of a 
mixture of rue, garlic, Venice treacle, muscadine, 
and scraped pewter. There was no society for the 
nog of cruelty to animals in Charles 
I’s time, or it might have gone hard with Dr 
Hannah, One of her recipes begins: Take a red 
cock, pluck him alive, slit him down the back 
take out his entrails, cut him in quarters, an 
bruise him in a mortar. Another: Take a cat, cut 
off her ears or her tail, and mix the blood thereof 
with a little new milk. A kibed heel is to be 
made whole by slaying a mouse alive, and laying 
the skin upon the sore while still warm ; and when 
a sufferer from the falling-sickness is under the 
age of forty, he or she may be absolutely cured by 
taking a live mole, cutting its throat over a glass 
of white-wine, and giving the liquor so fortified to 
the pees at the new and full of the moon ; that 
is, the day before the new moon, the ~ f of the 
new moon, the day after, and so at the full. There 
is no better thing in the world for cancer or sore 
eyes than wood-lice bruised in white-wine, for any 
drink made with them will carry all evil and 
venomous humours out of the body. Snails are 
especially to be recommended in consumptive 
cases, either in the form of snail syrup, or roasted 
over a charcoal fire in their shells, and bruised in 
white-wine, with a pint of slit earthworms and 
sundry herbs—unless, indeed, one could indulge in 
the expensive remedy, compounded of roses, coral, 
1, amber, and leaf-gold. If we would have our 
air thick and glossy, we cannot desire a nicer 
pomatum than that made of » und snails and the 
caul of a new-killed lamb. If we would keep our 
face smooth and clear, can we adopt a pleasanter 
method than that of washing it every night with 
brandy and flower of brimstone, and next morning 
wiping it only with a cloth? Tt is well to know 


ding | we may rid a house of rats by merely hanging a 


onge, previously fried in butter, up in the place 
they affect ; that passion of the heart may be cured 
with confection of alkermes; and that mithridate— 
which we take to be the compound of walnuts, 
figs, and rue leaves, with which King Mithridates 
so impregnated his system, that when he wished to 
poison himself, he failed ignominiously—is so 
powerful a disinfectant, that, rubbed into the 
nostrils, it will not suffer any infection to pass that 
way. We are rather surprised at our lady-doctor’s 
want of faith in remarking : ‘They who have been 
touched by His Majesty, ought to do something 
besides:’ the something besides resolving itself into 
taking a medicine taught her by one who cured 
himself of the king’s evil ‘when the king was 
absent from us ;’ but we cannot but admire her 
manner of concluding her instructions as to the 
making of oil of charity—‘Keep the clearest for 
Christians, and the grounds for beasts,’ 

In her capacity of cook, Mrs Woolly catered for 
well-to-do people. She gives us bills of fare for 
banquets, and bills of fare ‘without feasting, only 
such a number of dishes as are used in great and 
noble houses for their own family, and familiar 
friends with them.’ A couple of examples will 
suffice to shew what sort of dinners grand folks sat 
down to in the days of the Merry Monarch. In 
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summer-time, the first course might be: A boiled 
or baked pudding; boiled chickens; stewed ey 
a Florentine ; a calf’s head, one half roasted, the 
other half A of venison ; 
ty; a couple of fat capons, or a pig. e 
Seon course: Partridges ; Tartichoke pie ; quails ; 
cold pigeon pie; souced pig; salmon; tarts; a 
Westphalia ham, and dried tongues about it. In 
winter, the first course might consist of: Collar of 
brawn; a capon and white broth; two roasted 
neats’ tongues, and an udder between them; a 
chine of beef roasted ; a shoulder of mutton stuffed 
with oysters ; a salad of divers herbs and pickles ; 
eel pie; three young turkeys in a dish; souced 
fish, The above to be followed by.a quarter of 
lamb roasted ; a couple of rabbits; a kickshaw 
fried ; mallard; cold venison pasty; a dish of 
snipes; warden pie; tarts; sturgeon; pickled 
oysters—cheeses of all sorts, creams, jellies, and 
sweetmeats coming upon the table as soon as the 
meats were cleared away. The total absence of 
soup, the lack of vegetables, and the substantial 
nature of the provender altogether, perhaps justifies 
the outbreak: ‘Who are so weak as our English 
genie! for they eat so much of meat, that they 
istemper themselves with it; whereas, if they 
did eat herbs, roots, and plants more freely, it 
would be better for them. Observe the diet of 
other nations, they make savoury meat, and do not 
use half so much meat as we do!’ We certainly 
are an obstinate race in matters of eating and 
drinking; and we fear all the lecturing in the 
world will not lessen the consumption of meat in 
England by a single beefsteak. 
wan, sturgeon, umble pie, eels and bacon, hog’s 
liver pudding, pies of carp, herrings, lampreys, red- 
deer, oysters and parsnips, figure with tansies, 
es, and furmity among the delicacies in 
vogue at good tables at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Legs of mutton were spiced and eaten 
with chestnut sauce ; currant and ey sauce 
was held the correct thing with leg of veal ; jo 
berry or grape sauce with chicken and rabbit ; 
claret and anchovy sauce with mutton chops; and 
mustard and sugar was the favourite condiment. 
Currants and raisins were necessary ingredients in 
many fish and meat | ee Cream and eggs were 
used as lavishly as —_ every house had its 
dairy and poultry yard, and, to quote Lamb, ‘ every- 
thing, to the meanest of meats, is sopped in claret, 
steeped in claret, basted with claret, as if claret 
were as cheap as ditch-water. Even chocolate could 
not be made without it, for our instructress tells us 
to boil half a pint of claret, scrape some chocolate 
into it with the yolks of two eggs, and stir all 
together over a slow fire till it is thick, and then 
sweeten it with sugar. Our ancestors were fond of 
sweets, How many sorts of marmalade can we get 
now at the shops? When housewives did their 
own preserving, their cupboards held marmalades 
made from oranges, lemons, apricots, wardens, dam- 
sons, cherries, quinces, pip ms, and ‘cornetians.’ 
For winter dessert they ried pears and pippins, 
candied oranges and lemons, citrons and eringo 
roots, raisins, dp istachio nuts, blanched 
almonds, and blanched walnuts ; nor had they lost 
the art of making metheglin and hippocras. Mr 
Pepys was once aT pleased with a draught of 
iced metheglin prepared for the king’s own drink- 
ing, and ventured to indulge in hippocras at the 
Guildhall during one of his abstinent fits, not, how- 


ever, without a little compunction, for in recording 
his belief that, to the best of his judgment, he 
had only taken a mixed compound drink, and not 
any wine, the worthy Secretary adds: ‘If I am 
mistaken, God forgive me!’ 

Servants would seem to have been ill-tutored 
creatures when the Queen-like Closet was written, 
or its author would not have thought it necessary 
to remind cooks they should be quiet in their 
office, not swearing, cursing, and wrangling; or 
instruct the cook-maid not to dress herself, es 
cially her head, in the kitchen, or sit up junketing 
and eiggling with fellows when she should be in 
bed. e butler is told to be careful to set the 
salts on the table, and to lay a knife, spoon, and 
fork at every plate ; to see that his bread be chipped 
before he brings it in, and to wash the glasses che 
any one has used them. The carver is warned 
against touching the meat with his fingers, and if 
he should chance to do so, to wipe them upon his 
napkin, not lick them, which is unhandsome. All 
other servants, men and maids, are instructed to 
keep their heads clean ‘kembed,’ and not to lean 
upon a chair when waiting at table, for to lean on 
a chair is a particular favour allowed only to a 
superior servant. Neither may they hold the 
plates before them to be defiled with their breath, 
nor, after removing a dish, set it down for the dogs 
to eat of it, nor eat of it themselves on their way ; 
and when the master or mistress ‘shew the favour 
to drink to any inferior, and command them to fill 
for them to pledge them, it is not modesty for them 
to deny strangers that favour, as they commonly 
do.” While she is sharp in reproving the faults 
of servants, Mrs Woolly gives admirable counsel 
to mistresses as to the way they should treat their 
dependants; there is a true motherly ring in the 
advice: ‘If you find a good and faithful nurse, one 
who hath done her duty to you in the care of your 
child, cherish her, nourish her, and never think 
anything too much that you can do for her,’ 

lieving that if a thing is worth doing, it is 
worth doing properly, Hannah is very severe upon 
the abominations produced by workers with the 
needle: ‘You may find, in some pieces, Abraham 
and Sarah, and many other persons of old time, 
clothed as they go nowadays, and truly sometimes 
worse ; for they most resemble the pictures in 
ballads. Let all ingenious women have 
that when they work any image, to represent it 
aright: first, let it be drawn well, and then observe 
the directions which are given by knowing men. I 
do assure you I never durst work any Scripture 
story without informing myself from the ground of 
it; nor any other story, or single person, without 
informing myself both of the visage and habit.’ 
That her clients may avoid all such blunders, the 
enthusiastic dame appends instructions respecting 
the portrayal of the gods and goddesses of old time. 
Jupiter must have long, black, curled hair, a purple 
garment trimmed with gold, and sit upon a golden 
throne, with bright yellow clouds about him. The 
Months are to be represented in this wise: January, 
clad all in white, blowing his nails ; in his left arm 
a billet. February, clothed in dark sky-colour. 
March, with a fierce aspect, a helmet upon his head, 
and leaning on a spade; a basket of garden-seeds 
in his left hand. April, in green, with a garland of 
myrtle and hawthorn buds ; winged ; in one hand 
rimroses and violets. May, with a sweet and 
ovely countenance, in a robe of white and green, 
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upon his head a garland of roses ; in the one hand 
a nightingale, in the other a lute. June, in a 
mantle of dark grass n ; garlanded with bents, 
kingeups, and cadeale in his hand an angle 
and a box of cantharides ; upon his arms a box of 
seasonable fruits. July, ina jacket of light yellow, 
eating cherries, on his head a wreath of centaury 
and wild thyme ; a scythe on his shoulders, and a 
bottle at his girdle. August, a young man of 
choleric aspect, in a flame-coloured garment, gar- 
landed with wheat and rye, and carrying a basket 
of ripe fruits. September, in a purple robe, with a 
merry countenance, upon his head a wreath of red 
grapes, in his hand a handful of oats. October, in 
yellow and carnation, with a garland of acorns and 
oak-leaves, bearing a basket of medlars, services, and 
chestnuts. November, in changeable green and 
black ; his head decked with an olive garland, 
bunches of parsnips and turnips in his right hand. 
December, with a horrid and fearful aspect, clad in 
Trish rags ; upon his head three or four oe 
and over them a Turkish turban ; his nose red, his 
mouth and beard clogged with icicles, at his back 
a bundle of holly, ivy, or mistletoe ; on his hands, 
furred mittens. 

As two editions, at least, were published of the 
Queen-like Closet-—for our copy is dated 1685, and 
Elia’s find 1681—it is evident that the writer’s 
labours were appreciated by the ladies; at anyrate 
she fully appreciated them herself, telling her 
readers, if they failed to profit by her book, it was 
their own fault. 


HIS OWN EXECUTOR, 
CHAPTER XVI,—WOMAN’S WIT. 


THERE was nothing for it but that Ellen should 
swallow her grief as quietly as she could, and go 
home to Costicle Grove. William walked with her 
to the corner of the lane, and put her into an 
omnibus ; then he walked slowly back to his office, 
thinking over what he had just heard. 

‘And so Sam would come in for five thousand 
pounds, under the terms of Harry’s will. Well, 
that would be a good thing for the family ; they 
would be relieved of any further claims on Sam’s 
behalf ; and if anything happened to Sam, and he 
died unmarried, there would be a nice little fund 
for his mother and sister. In the meantime, as he 
and his father were trustees, all the conduct of 
affairs would fall upon him. He must get Budgeon 
to see to the funeral and all that. It was very 
strange that he should have been coming back to 
St Cuthbert’s when he was killed, and that the 
Budgeons should have the care of his body. He 
had always seemed fond of St Cuthbert’s, and—yes, 
it would be a very nice thing to have him buried 
in St Cuthbert’s Church : in the tomb of the Pork- 
ingtons. He would get the Home Secretary’s 
order to that purpose. Ellen would like it, he 
knew. It would seem .that the stranger had 
found a resting-place among friends. Then he 
must communicate with Mr Procul Porkington. It 
would be necessary that he should at once take 
steps to shew his son’s legitimacy ; that the entries 
in the Registrar's book might be made in the 
right name : and then there was the coffin-plate to 
be engraved. Trivial matters these, which must, 


however, be attended to. And behind all this were 
the terms of Harry’s will, which necessitated proof 
of his legitimacy.’ 


Pondering on these things, William reached his 


office. Mrs Asphodel was still there. 

‘The poor Harry! It is too true; he is dead!’ 
she cried as he entered. ‘You will see him? No! 
his friends should not wish to see him.’ 

William shuddered: he hated the sight and 
thought of death. . 

‘Ah, no! better not,’ said Mrs Asphodel. ‘Now 
I want to talk to you about the poor boy’s affairs.’ 

‘Are you a relative of his) Or are you ac- 
quainted with his affairs ?’ 

‘I will tell you,’ said Mrs Asphodel, ‘what I 
know of poor Harry. I must recount to you a 
little bit of my own life, to begin with ; it is not 
much to tell, but you may as well hear it from the 
beginning. I was born in America ; my father was 
a Greek, my mother an Italian, He was a great 
rogue, my father—a gambler, and he taught me to 
play all kinds of games, yes, and to cheat also! My 
mother, who was a singer, toiled to support him ; 
but, after a while, she got tired, and we ran away, 
she and I; we went to California; my mother 
took an engagement at the theatre of San Fran- 
cisco ; but there my father followed us again ; we 
went still farther, to Hong-kong, where there 
was a theatre then; and to Australia; and there 
my mother died, and—I took to singing for my 
bread—at concert-rooms, and hotels, and gambling 
saloons also. One night I had been singing at a 
tavern where half-a-dozen rough men were p aying 
cards, and they were angry with me for the noise 
was making, and made = of me, and would have 
insulted me still more, but for one young man who 
was with them, who said that if any one of them 
touched me he would send a bullet into his head. 
He was brave and strong as a young lion, and they 
were afraid of him, and slunk back to their seats, 
It was a wild, rough night: I had earned no money, 
and did not know where to go; and I staid there 
and watched the men playing, and the brave young 
man kept continually losing, and in the end he lost 
all he had, all but a little piece of gold I saw 
him put into his waistcoat pocket. And when he 
had lost all his money, he scowlingly went 
out. I followed him. He went on till he came 
to a chemist’s shop; but as he was going in, he 
turned round and saw me. And he said: “ My dear, 
what are you doing here?” And I told him that I 
didn’t know where to go, for I had no money. 
And he gave me the piece of gold he had in his 
waistcoat pocket. And I thanked him, and I said: 
“ What will you do, now you have spent all your 
money? Keep half of it.” “No,” he said; “I’ve 
had enough of it, and I am going to finish. I was 

oing to buy some laudanum ; but it.doesn’t matter; 
foes do it just as well otherwise.” “But what folly,” 
said I, “ You, so d, and strong, and powerful, 
and you wish to die because you have lost some 
money! Bah for you!” “Ah,” he said, “it is 
because I cannot help this horrid play; it con- 
sumes me like a fever, and I cannot escape from 
it, and I had rather die than live any longer.” 
And with that he was going away, but I said: 
“ At least not now; after supper; and then, if I 
have no fortune, I will die with you.” So we 
that we would spend this last money in a supper. 
Well, we went to sup at a large café, where there 
was a platform for singing; and we supped, and 
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drank wine, and then there arose a great disturb- 
ance. A female singer was to have sung a song—a 
song they.very much admired ; and the master 
of the house came forward and said she had a cold. 
And it seemed as though they would pull down the 
house. I went to the master of the house, and I said: 
“JT will sing for you; I know the song. Come on!” 
And the people thought, when they saw my rags, 
that it was done for sport, and they laughed, and 
were in great-good-humour ; and then I sang, and 
sang with such fire and force, that they all burst 
out cheering, shouting; and they made a great 
gathering of money for me, so that the man of the 
house gave me much praise, and asked me to come 
again to sing the next night. “Well, behold,” I said 
to my friend, “I have been lucky now; we will 
divide.” But he said: “No! I won’t divide with a 
woman ; but, for all that, I’m not going to kill 
myself, when I see what a turn of luck will do.” 
But I said: “Then you shall promise me that you 
will never touch these abominable cards, or gamble 
any more ;” for I knew what they were, and how 
the honest could never win at them. And he 
promised me. He was always good at promising, 
my Harry !—It was at that café I met my hus- 
band,’ said Mrs Asphodel. 

‘Oh, indeed!’ said William Costicle. ‘But, 
ou’ll excuse me—a most interesting narrative— 
ut it doesn’t enlighten me upon the point I want 

to clear up’ 

‘One moment,’ said Mrs Asphodel, who only 
permitted William to speak whilst she gathered 
volume for afresh oration. ‘This young man I 
met again some years after ; but I didn’t know him ; 
he was introduced to me by two perfidious rascals ; 
the one you know—Porkington. Well, I own I 
play, and I love to meet with some rich fellow 
whom I can fleece ; and I entered greedily into 
their plan of making this young man to play, 


. and winning his money. But something that he 


said when he first began to play startled me. 
He said: “It is perjury | am committing ;” and I 
asked him afterwards : ‘ What do you mean ? Per- 
jury; what is that?” And he told me of the 
romise he had made to the young girl, and how 
e had kept it all these years. And the scales fell 
from iny eyes, and I was ashamed of what I’d done, 
and I would have saved him ; but I was too late ; 
= rogue Porkington had robbed him of every- 
ing.’ 

‘Impossible!’ said William. ‘Why, he had 
securities at his bankers’ to the amount of eighty 
thousand pounds,’ 

‘I tell you, it is all gone. He drew out the 
securities, and gave them to Porkington; and 
Porkington contrived that his son should lose them 
all to Lord King; and now the two are on the 
continent to divide the spoil.’ 

‘That’s awkward,’ said William, gnawing his 
pen, ‘if itis true. I’ll go to Harry’s bankers and 
see if that is the ¢ase. Pray, stay here, madam, 
till I return; I shall only be away for a few 
minutes,’ 

When he returned, his face wore a curious 
puzzled expression. 

‘Well, was it not so?’ cried Mrs Asphodel. 

‘It was so, madam ; but, curiously enough, there 
was one lot of securities Harry did not take away: 
that was a bundle of Sierra Nevada mining shares. 
Fifty hundred-pound shares. Harry bought them 
for an old song: the mine was thought to bea 


lp, 


failure ; and there was a call impending, so that 
they were unsaleable ; but now they have come 
across a vein, and the shares will probably be worth 
as much as has been paid upon them,’ 

‘Well, that is good,’ said Madam Asphodel. 

‘Yes ; it relieves my mind immensely,’ muttered 
William ; ‘there will be something to pay costs, at 
all events.’ 

‘Yes, and moreover, we will get it all back— 
all he has robbed poor Harry of? 

‘How ?’ said William. 

‘Listen! Harry has made a will. He told me 
so ; and you have the care of it.’ 

‘ Admitting that to be the case’ 

‘Well, he has left his money to his father,’ 

‘Yes; but on conditions, said William. 

‘And they are’—— 

‘I don’t know whether I’m justified in telling 
you, but you seem to know so much about his 
affairs that perhaps your advice will be of service to 
the estate. The conditions are, that he shall prove 
himself to be the legitimate father of the testator’ 

‘Meaning Harry 

Precisely, 

‘Oh, that is famous!’ cried Mrs Asphodel. 
‘And if he cannot prove this, and I know he can- 
not ’—— 

‘Then to his mother and her relations, if they 
can be found,’ 

‘Better and better. Now, don’t you see, Mr 
Costicle’-—— 

‘But, in that case,’ said William, ‘the legacy 
will probably lapse. It is hardly likely any one 
will be found to claim it’ 

‘She is found already, said Mrs Asphodel. 

‘ How is it possible ?’ 

‘In this way : Harry was brought home to die. 
It was his mother who received his last breath, 
It seems she had suspected for a long time, and 
now she looks and finds a mark on his shoulder— 
a birth-mark! They recognise each other before 
he dies. Hélas, it is sad!’ 

William got up, and paced up and down the 
room in great agitation. He believed the story 
without further evidence. His own knowledge 
confirmed it. Mrs Budgeon’s name had been 
Emma Butt. There was some story about her life 
before she married. And then there was a look of 
Harry about cis. © How these light, impalpable 
things had brought about this strange concatena- 
tion! No doubt Sam had been imperceptibly 
drawn to Harry by his resemblance to one of the 
people he had known from childhood. His friend- 
ship to Sam had brought him to St Cuthbert’s 
Lane, and then some hidden feeling of affinity had 
made him so kind to Sally and her mother. 

Then the thought flashed upon him: ‘ All this 
fortune, if we can recover it, goes to Mrs Budgeon, 
and then to Sally” For he was convinced now 
that Procul had lied when he said that he had 
been married to Harry’s mother. 

If he could only recover it! But how? when 
the fortune was in the form of securities, the mere 

ge of which from hand to hand was sutticient 
transfer, and these securities in the eg ae of 
an unprincipled rogue, who was out of all English 
jurisdiction ! 

William was in despair. 

‘I will shew you how !’ cried Mrs Asphodel. 

‘But where is he?’ cried William, after the 
two had whispered together for some minutes. 
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*I know,’ said Mrs Asphodel triumphantly. ‘I 
had it from Antoine, his servant.’ 


CHAPTER XVII.—DONE. 


Mr Porkington and Lord Sertayne King had not 
me to Baden, after all; they had not travelled 
arther than Paris. The Baden season had hardly 

commenced ; Paris was very enjoyable, and besides, 
the facilities for the sale of foreign securities were 
much greater. 

But Porkington wasn’t at all in a we he 
didn’t apprehend any danger from Harry. He had 
made himself sufficiently safe, and he wasn’t going 
to part with his bonds in a hurry, and in a sus- 

icious, informal way. All the transactions should 
o open and above board, and he would get the 
extreme market price for what he had to dispose of. 

The pair are sitting in a pleasant apartment 
au premier, looking out on the Champs-Elysées. 
It is a fine sunshiny morning, and Paris is ae 
its best. They are smoking, and drinking a mil 
agreeable compound made of champagne and 
seltzer water. 

‘Did Antoine bring any letters?’ said Lord 
Sertayne. 

*No,’ said Porkington. ‘ — se" not to — 
any : they only worry me. ith my fortune, I can 
afford to give up readin 


to give up writing and g letters for 
ever.’ 
‘ There ’s no danger of the young savage appear- 
ing and tomahawking us ?’ 


‘He won't be able to find us. Antoine is faithful. 
Besides, our young gentleman has no money. He 
overdrew his account at his bank to give me some 
“tl which I required for my journey here. Ha, 

! 


‘Poor simpleton, said King. ‘Don’t you feel 
rather sorry for him ?” 
‘Not L Let him go back to his congenial 


gs. 

Antoine here entered with a telegram. 

If it had been a thunderbolt, it could not have 
startled them more. Robinson Crusoe’s horror at 
the footprint was nothing to theirs. They expected 
that the next moment the burly form of the man 
they had robbed would appear in the doorway. 

ul was the first to recover himself, and 

snatched up the tele and read it. Then he 

gave a great gasp of real emotion, and stood up, 

se the room with his arms folded above 
ead. 


Sertayne picked up the telegram, and read it. 


‘From CostictE and Costicuxz, London, to the 
Hon. P. Porxinerton, M.P., Paris. 

‘We ay 0 to advise sudden death by accident 
of Henry Butt, alias Porkington. His will, in our 
possession, leaves the whole of his large personal 
estate to you. Estimated at L.150,000. Certain 
bonds are missing, which form a portion of the 
estate. We have telegraphed to the chief com- 
mercial centres to stop payment of coupons. Do 
you know the place of deposit? Return, if possible, 
at once. The funeral cannot be long delayed, and 
your presence is indispensable.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ cried Sertayne, alive only to 
the figures ; ‘then we only got half his money. 
It’s lucky, too, as it happens; eh, Porkington? 
This puts everything in velvet.’ 

‘What were you saying just now?’ cried Pork- 
ington, coming forward, nt looking Lord Sertayne 


in the face sternly. ‘What did you say about my 
poor unfortunate boy ?’ 

‘That we hadn't got half his 

‘What do you mean? Oh, I understand,’ said 
Porkington, with a melancholy laugh. ‘Shall I 
ever forgive myself for the foolish hoax I have 
played him! 1 thought to wean him, once for all, 
from that wretched passion of his for play. I 
intended to shew him, by leaving him for a moment 
almost destitute, what possible wretchedness he 
was preparing for himself. I wanted to sever his 
connections with that designing woman, Madam 
Asphodel. And now he is dead, my boy, my boy! 
And what’s more,’ cried Porkington, with a chuckle, 
that he couldn't repress, ‘he’s left me all his 
money !” 

Lord Sertayne, who had listened to the first part 
of this harangue in blank astonishment, gave a 
fiendish yell as he heard this last sentence. He 
saw it all now—how it was in his friend’s interest 
to keep the whole of the money, and ignore the 
gambling transaction altogether. Porkington had 
kept all the bonds in his own hands; they were his 
now, in right of inheritance. Would he part with 
a stiver to Lord Sertayne King? No, no; he was 
DONE! 


CHAPTER XVIII.—SECURING A LEGACY. 


Porkington hurried back to London as fast as 
steam and tide could carry him. He seemed to 
himself now to go on wings, almost spurning the 

und on which he walked. The sense of free- 

om and power, and the knowledge that he had 
not, after all, forfeited his hold on the world’s 
= opinion, seemed to give him a double heart. 

is happiness was not to be marred by any thought 
more than was necessary of the poor victim to 
whom he owed this wonderful change of fortune. 

He had telegraphed to Costicle and Costicle that 
he was coming ; and they, very considerately, had 
sent a clerk to meet him at London Bridge, to ask 
if he had any objection to come at once to St 
Cuthbert’s Lane. 

‘Certainly at once,’ said Porkington. ‘1 like this 
active way, so different from those old-fashioned 
lawyers who keep you waiting for years. I’ll go 
and see Costicle and Costicle at once, before I shew 
myself to anybody. Poor King, I wonder how he 
feels by this time !” 

For King was coming back vid Dieppe and 
Newhaven, for economy’s sake, in a most disconso- 
late state, to the dwelling of Lady Jane, and to the 
torture of her righteous indignation. Porkington 
had lent him five pounds for the purpose. 

So, at about 11 a.m. Mr Porkington presented 
himself at the offices of Costicle and Costicle, St 
Cuthbert’s Lane. He hadn’t as yet shewn him- 
self at any of his usual haunts at the West End, 
as he had not made any arrangement with his 
creditors ; and although he did not apprehend that, 
under present circumstances, they would take any 
hostile measures —— him, he thought it would 
be more prudent that he should remain incognito 
for the present. He had therefore put up at the 
Charing Cross Hotel, and none of his friends knew 
of his arrival in town. He first saw Mr Orlando 
Costicle, and shook hands warmly with him. 

‘Sad, very sad, about our young friend, said 
Orlando ; ‘but, alas! in the midst of life ; and so 
on. I must congratulate you on the magnificent 
inheritance. William has got the affair in hand— 
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my son William, who looks after our private prac- 
tice. Will you step up-stairs to William’s room?’ 

‘ Now for business then,’ said Porkington, putting 
his hat on William’s table, and taking off his gloves. 
‘Now for business) Have you yet ascertained 
the amount of my late son’s property ? And what 
is this question about the probate ?’ 

‘We have pretty well reckoned up the other 
securities,’ said William ; ‘ but those bonds that are 
in your custody—the want of those delays us ; we 

uire them for valuation, for probate. Here is 
a copy of the list we found among our late client’s 
papers of certain bonds in your custody. Is it 
correct 

‘ Here are the bonds themselves,’ said Porkington, 
drawing from his pocket a bundle of rustling papers 
printed over with cabalistic characters in inks of 
all colours, with coupons attached to them in 
perforated lines like elongated postage-stamps. 
‘Just look ’em over.’ 

‘Quite correct,’ said William, counting them 
over. ‘I’ll give you a receipt for them. Now,’ he 
said, tossing the bonds into a safe, which he closed 
with a click, putting the key into his pocket-—‘ now 
we can move. 

‘You are aware of the terms of the will, of 
“ly th f Ih 

‘Only the rt of it; I haven't seen a copy 

‘If you like,’ said Costicle, ‘I’ll have one made. 
Now, hadn’t you better refer us to your solicitor, 
to complete this transaction ?’ 

‘The transaction seems to me so simple, that I 
shall hardly require the intervention of a solicitor. 
You can act for all parties, I have perfect confi- 
dence in you.’ 

William bowed. ‘There is one necessary prelim- 
inary,’ he said. ‘You informed our late client and 
ourselves, that you were in effect his lawful father, 
but that, for family reasons, and so on, it was not 
convenient that you should at once acknowledge 
the connection.’ 

‘Precisely so.’ 

‘This statement, of course, we received with 
implicit credit ; and accordingly, finding that our 
client’s will bequeathed the whole of his fortune to 
father, we naturally acquainted you with the 

act.’ 

‘Naturally, you did.’ 

‘But on reading over the precise terms of the 
will, we find that, although virtually there is no 
doubt you are the legatee intended, yet there is 
one trifling formality required before we can hand 
over to you the proceeds of the estate.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Porkington, who thought this an 
—— joke. ‘I presume you mean a stamped 
receipt ?’ 

‘Not that only,’ said William, smiling feebly ; 
‘that I should {* have thought 
then? said P kingto tl 

at is it, then?’ said Porkington impatiently. 
imply the proof of your marriage to the mother 

of the a 

If a chasm had opened beneath Mr Porkington’s 
feet, a off at once from all the bright 
world that had seemed to be within his reach, he 
couldn’t have been more dismayed. William gave 
him a keen glance, and then cast his eyes down on 
his rs, and began to calculate. 

‘OF course, there will be no difficulty in that, 


said William, looking up. ‘Give us the date of the 
marriage, and the place where it was celebrated, 
and we’ll attend to all the rest.’ 

‘But, said Porkington, ‘is that necessary? 
Surely, if a legacy is left to me, it isn’t necessary 
that I should prove my having been married. You 
might as well ask me to shew I’d been vaccinated.’ 

illiam laughed a subdued, choking laugh. 

‘No doubt this would be the case in an ordinary 
bequest ; although, in any event, it would make 
a considerable difference in the amount of probate 
and succession duty that you’d have to pay 
whether the testator was your son or not; and of 
course, for that purpose, it might be requisite, 
seeing that he was not openly acknowledged as 

our son, that the relationship should be proved. 

ut there is a further necessity in the terms of 
the will, which bequeaths the estate to trustees, 
ourselves, to ascertain if you are the lawful father 
of the testator. Of course,’ said William, getting 
up and rubbing his hands, and at the same time 
taking up the poker to stir the fire—‘ of course 
there won’t be the slightest difficulty in this.’ 

Porkington sat and thought for a moment, a 
murderer at heart, If it hadn't been that 
William Costicle held the poker in his hand, he 
would have thrown himself upon him then and 
there, and would have wrenched from him the key 
of the safe, and escaped with the precious bonds. 
What a fool he had been to part with them! But 
everything had appeared so straightforward and 

leasant. And now, if he did this, he would be in 
ger of his neck. After that moment’s thought, 
he looked up and smiled pleasantly. 

‘There won’t be the slightest difficulty, of course. 
By the way, I’d better take these bonds back with 
= now that you’ve got all the particulars about 

em 


‘Pardon me,’ said William; ‘our duties as 
executors would not permit us. oy 4d with this 
little formality, and I undertake that, within a 
month at farthest, the whole of this handsome 
fortune shall be at your disposal. Till then, we 
are the custodians of the deceased’s estate.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Porkington, rising ; ‘I'll look 
to my papers to-night or to-morrow, and send you 
the particulars of the marriage. It was at a church 
in the City ; but I don’t recollect the name of it, 
I hadn’t been there before, nor have I since.’ 

‘Thank you very much, cried William. 
Good-day.’ 

Porkington went out into the street, and then 
his smiling mask fell from his face, and for a 
moment he gnashed his teeth, and scowled like a 
demon, It was his villainous luck that this thing 
should rise up between him and wealth, casting 
him back into the wretched poverty-stricken state 
from which he thought he had escaped for ever. 
The thought was unendurable. But was there a 
way out of it? He went into a tavern, ordered 
a glass of brandy-and-water, and sat down on a 
bench whilst he tried to think the matter out. 

It was difficult to manufacture evidence of an 
event that had never occurred, but, nevertheless, 
the thing was not impossible. And the difficulty 
was lessened by the tact, that the proof required 
was not that which would be demanded in a trial 
at law, but simply a sufficient proof to satisfy the 
minds of Costicle and Costicle that he came within 
the terms of the bequest. Nor was the danger 
attendant on such an attempt to manufacture 
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evidence nearly so great as in a case where there 
might be vigorous interests alert and opposed to 
his. No one but Costicle & Co. was at present 
aware of the terms of the will; they were not 
interésted in disputing his title ; on the contrary, it 
was possible, by a little judicious liberality, that 
he might make it worth'their while to support it. 
Moreover, he reasoned with himself, it scarcely 
would bea fraud. Certainly, he who had robbed 
a man when living wasn’t entitled to be squeamish 
about evading the intentions of the same when 


Yes, he’d do it, if he could. But how? 

It would be necessary that he should find out 
some marriage at such a period that Harry’s birth 
should not be inconsistent with the date. How 
could he manage it ? 

Harry had been five-and-twenty years old when he 
died ; the marriage, then, might be supposed to have 
occurred seven-and-twenty, or perhaps eight-and- 
twenty years ago. Now, eight-and-twenty years 
ago was before the Marriage Act, when the registers 
in the churches were the principal evidences of 
marriages ; and consequently, if he succeeded in 
obtaining an entry that would correspond with his 
supposed marriage, even after a little alteration, 
he would be able to have much freer access to the 
record, and greater chances of perpetrating his fraud 
successfully, than if he had to deal with any period 
subsequent to that date. That date he would there- 
fore fix upon. The next thing to be done was to 
search the files of the Times and Morning Chronicle 
for announcements of marriages during that year 
and the year previous. There was some objection 
to this, as marriages so announced were more 
likely to be between persons of property, to the 
records of which there was a greater chance of 
there being a future reference, and consequently a 
greater risk of detection. But, on the other hand, 
there was a much greater facility of action in this 
course. The preliminary approaches were con- 
ducted under cover, as it were, and without danger ; 
whilst, to commence to search parochial registers 
for the purpose of finding an apposite entry, would 
be like commencing siege operations under a direct 
and searching fire. 

Mr Porkington therefore proceeded to Peel's 
Coffee-house, and began to search files of the Times 
and Chronicle. 

It was a long, wearisome business, and Porking- 
ton soon was tired of it. The marriages were 
in various parts of the papers, and the turning over 
the sheets and the poring over the print, sometimes 
dim and indistinct, fatigued him excessively. He 
had formed no system of search, either, at first, and 
found his head was one whirl of half-remembered 
names and dates which jostled against each other. 
That wouldn’t do. He sat down to think again. 
Then the idea that time was running against him, 
that delay would excite suspicion and probable 
inquiry, and that he had as yet progressed not 
one iota in his search, began to worry and distress 
him, and further, to obscure his faculties, already 
troubled with unaccustomed labour. 

He sat with glazed eyes looking at the copy of 
the Times in his hand, when an announcement 
caught his attention: 

‘June 25, at St Cuthbert’s-without-the-Wall, by 
the Rev. Arthur P. Lounds, Raoul Parkinson to 
Emma Bull, both of London.’ 


Rev. Arthur P. Lounds had been a friend of Procul, 
and he wasdead. Then the name Raoul Parkinson 
would be at once convertible to Procul Porkington ; 
and Emma Bull seemed especially designed to 
be converted into Emma Butt. Then, again, Cos- 
ticle and Costicle would be less likely to suspect 
deception in an entry that was under their own 
charge; and he had already almost paved the wa 
for the identification of St Cuthbert’s as the chure 
in which he was married by his remark to Costicle, 
that it was at a church in the City he was married, 
but he didn’t remember the name or locality, as 
he had never been there before or since. 

Nothing would be easier now than for him to 
eo that he had found no memorandum giving 

im the name of the church, but that he recollected 
its interior perfectly: then he might describe the 
interior of St Cuthbert’s, giving a few salient fea- 
tures that would bring it to Costicle’s recollection. 
Then he would suggest a search in the register ; 
the entry would be found—the proof would be 
complete. It was hardly possible that any one 
should rise up to expose him and to disclose the 
real facts. Emma Butt had been dead a long 
time, and there was no one else cognisant of the 
story relating to Harry’s birth. 


A SPRIG OF THORN. 


I smeut thee, thorn, brought in my city room ; 
And straight there springs before mine inner eye 
Bright leagues of hedgerows foaming white with bloom, 
Beneath an azure sky. 


I smell thee ; and, as by some magic power, 

*Tis straightway given me—how, I cannot tell— 
To see broad spaces gay with bud and flower, 

In nooks I know so well. 


A river rolls along the lobby there, 

And through that open doorway sweeps and swells 
An odorous stream of freshest country air, 

And a sweet sound of bells. 


High o’er my head a lark sings loud and clear, 
Heard as one heareth sounds in happiest dreams, 
And all the cireumambient atmosphere 
With sweetest music teems, 


O blessoming thorn, how much I owe to thee ! 
For that thine odour, in this desert place, 
Has thus a green oasis made for me 
For one brief, blessed space. 
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